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Fashoda, he was reported as saying, would not settle the question.
France would try again : she would refuse to go out of the Bahr-el-
Ghazel and play the same tricks there as she had played in West Africa,
Madagascar, Tunis and Siam. The time had come when England
and France had to settle all their differences once and for ever. He
was afraid that Lord Salisbury lacked the nerve to force the issue as
Bismarck had done at Ems, but all his colleagues, including even Mr.
Arthur Balfour, were of opinion that his " peace at any price " policy
could not go on and that England had to show the whole world that
she could act. Christmas might pass quietly, but what would happen
in January and February no one could foretell. England would then
present her bill to France and she would pay no attention to anything that
Russia might say. Her main fleet would be frozen up in the Baltic, and
in the Far East, and her Black Sea fleet was not formidable. England
hoped for the good wishes of the German Government and people
and for a friendly German press. A good German press would
" materially help to bring about a lasting good feeling between the
two nations, and between the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon race all
over the world" ; and a war between England and France would
" unite all the English-speaking people and bring about a lasting
understanding among each other."
. We may conjecture that some colour was added by the reporter
of this conversation, but it can scarcely be dismissed as fiction.
Chamberlain had quite recently proclaimed his belief that a war in
which the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes flew together would
be worth the cost and sacrifice ; and the efficacy of a fighting partner-
ship in cementing friendships and uniting the Empire was a theme
much in his mind at this period. He looked for what Conrad von
Hotzendorf sixteen years later called " the great solution " in preference
to the incessant chronic irritation on small matters and great which had
vexed British Governments in recent years, and chafed at the restraints
which the ageing and cautious Prime Minister was placing on his
impetuous younger colleagues.
Reports that important people in London were talking in this
strain reached the Kaiser while he was engaged in a histrionic tour in
Palestine, and threw him into a high state of excitement. From Jaffa
he telegraphed to the Tsar on October 28 to know what he was going
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